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The American Freedman. 
CO-OPERATION. 

Art the commencement of our work, car- 
ried on as it was in the midst of war, it was 
almost necessarily dependent upon the mil- 
itary for protection, and upon the North 
alone for support. The Freedmen not yet 
fully enfranchised, could not support their 
schools. The whites, not yet accustomed 
to freedmen, hardly reconciled to emancipa- 
tion, and utterly opposed to political equal- 
ity, could not be expected to encourage 
them. Yet even in the beginning, the day 
of better things was hoped for, and in 
anticipation of it the Commission provi- 
ded in its constitution for co-operation with 
the people of the South in the work of 
~ Southern education. 

The time for rendering this provision 
practical has arrived. 

The Freedmen have proved their en- 
thusiastic desire for education. Many of 
them have by their industry acquired the 
means sufficient, if not to provide self- 
supporting schools, at least to co-operate 
in theirsupport. In the sums they have 
paid for school buildings and for pay 
schools under teachers of their own race, 
they have shown a laudable desire to be in- 
dependent in this matter of education. The 
whites increasingly recognize that free 
schools are the necessary companions of 
free labor, andare beginning to manifest 
this recognition by applications for assist- 
ance in the erection of school buildings 
and the maintenance of schools. 

It behooves us to recognize this change 
in Southern sentiment and to adopt some 
wisely considered policy of co-operation 
to foster and to meet it. 

For our object is not to educate the 
South. This is not possible. It is not de- 
sirable. Education is not a charity. It is 
a national necessity. We do not wish to 
send to the South the ripened fruits of 
Northern planting. We wish to plant in 
Jouthern soil the stock that shall give such 
fruit to them. The South must become 
self-educative. She will; and ours it is, 








primarily to help her to become so, only 
aeoondarily to assist to provide her with a 
partial education meanwhile. 

** Free schools” isan equivocal term. Our 


schools are free to the pupil but not to 
the community. The law of compensa- 
tion applies in education. Whatever is of 
value must be paid for. The Freed Peo- 
ple need to understand this. Education is 
wrought out only by labor and expense.— 
If any have gained the impression that 
government will provide schools ‘‘without 
money and without price,” they need 
to learn that government is but another 
name for the people ; and if they share its 
privileges they must also participate in its 
burdens. If they conceive themselves the 
recipients of a public charity, let us unde- 
ceive them. Let us adopt some principle 
which shall teach them that they must pay 
according to their means, for their school 
privileges, as we in the North pay for ours. 
And to this end itis time we adopted a 
| rule not to establish schools except where 
ithe people are ready and willing, in pro- 
portion to their ability, to co-operate in 
their support. 

Another lesson, however, is mot less ne- 
;cessary. The South has had free schools, 
but not common schools—at least, not in 
the Northern sense of the word. Their 
ideas of a ‘‘free” school are closely associ- 
ated with that of a charity school. Hence, 
an intense prejudice in the Southern mind 
against these institutions; a prejudice 
which the negro partly shares. The 
wealthier Freedmen are now sending their 
children to inferior pay schools because 
they are not free. We must becareful not 
to foster this prejudice. We must draw no 
lines between pay schools and free schools; 
or between pay scholars and free scholars. 
We must ask them to support these schools 
by communities. We cannot compel by 
taxation, but we may invite, by subscrip- 
tion, all classes to co-operate in sustaining 
free schools until the reconstructed States 
shall be prepared to take this matter of 
education wholly into their own hands.— 
Henceforth our work must be to sup- 
plement their lack. 

This matter of co-operation was brought 
up and informally discussed ata meeting 
of teachers and others held at Boston, at 
the time of the teacher’s festival. It was 
finally agreed to invite a conference of all 
co-laborers in the Freedmen’s work, to be 
held in New York early in September, to 
consider the question, and agree, if possi- 
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ble, on some general principles upon which 
all could in substance unite. 

A word more. Let no Northern contrib- 
utor imagine that our hope of Southern | 
co-operation reduces the necessity for | 
Northern funds. Our work halts, our vic- 
tories are half lost for want of means for 
a& more vigorous and decisive effort. We 
plan only to render more useful the funds 
received from the North ; not only by en- 
deavoring to add to them from the South, 
but also by making them the means of ed- 
ucating the community without, as well as 
the children within the schools. 








SHALL THE WORK CGO ON? 

Tats question ought not to be asked.— 
But since it is, by many, we essay to an- 
swer it. For, amid many signs of encour- 
agement and hope, we find some who are 
weary in well doing. ‘Are you coming to 
us” they say, ‘‘another year; we thought 
this work would close with the war, or at 
least very soon thereafter. We were will- 
ing to help the negro when he was in shack- 
les.—But he is free. He has the suffrage. 
He is getting or can get good wages, and 
now he must take care of himself. The 
Southern States must adopt their own edu- 
cational systems and pay their own bills, 
as we doin the North. We cannot be ex- 
pected to educate ourselves and them too.” | 

It is true our work is temporary. The 
North cannot educate the South. We only 
bridge a chasm. But the chasm which 
war and slavery have made is wider than 
most people imagine. Shall we leave the 
bridge half done, insufficient to afford a 
passage to freedom ; a monumentonly to 
our own folly? It is true the negro has 
the suffrage, but he has not yet commen- 
ced to exercise it. It is true the States 
must frame and maintain their own educa- 
tional systems; but they must first be} 





States, and meanwhile what? Shall ig-| 


norance grow rank as the proper prepara- | 
tive toa true Republic? Shall we sow | 
weeds now, to get ready for a harvest of | 
wheat by and by ? Liberty is born in the | 
South, but itis yet in its infancy, and it 
must be nursed and nourished with pa- 


other necessary laws enacted, a school sys- 
tem carefully considered and wisely ad- 
justed, necessary funds raised by taxation, 
and the whole educational mechanism put 
inoperation. Even in these days of rapid 
movements all this can scarcely be accom- 
plished in less than two years. 

Let us not be deceived. Tennessee has 
indeed adopted a system of impartial edu- 
cation. But she has no funds to put it in 
operation. The machinery lies idle for 
want of fuel. Florida has a system, less 
catholic, but equally inoperative—without 
funds to pay even the salaries of teachers. 
Her State Superintendent is in the North 
seeking contributions to carry on the work. 
In Georgia an educational association has 
been formed amongthe Freedmen. But 
it extends only into a few counties, andis 
valuable rather as a sign of public senti- 
ment, than asa practical provider of pub- 
lic education. We are in sight of the 
promised land, but we have not reached 
it. To stop now, would be as if Gen. 
Grant had been content with the capture 
of Richmond without the capitulation of 
Lee. To leave a work half done is not to 
do it at all. 

We beg then, our auxiliaries, contribu- 
tors and co-workers, not to stay their hand. 
Having put our hand to the plough, let us 
not look back. There never was a time so 
hopeful, never one more urgent than the 
present. Never was more need of means 
and laborers ; never a time when every 
blow told so surely, and every dollar giv- 
en brought such quick and sure returns. 
By God’s blessing the work shall go on un- 
til the South is herself educated to prose- 
eute it without our aid ; until from her own 
people are reared her teachers ; until every 
State has its Normal School, and every 
hamlet its primary and grammar school, 
and every hill-side echoes with the blessed 
ringing of the school-house bell. 

—_—_—__<g@e——__ 
TEACHERS FESTIVAL. 

We had the pleasure of attending last 
month the Teachers Festival of the New 
England Branch. It has become a fixed fea- 


tience, if we would not mourn its prema-| ture of that Society, and an admirable one. 
ture death. We trust to seeere longa| The Fraternity Rooms, on Washington 
free school system in every Southern State. | street, Boston, were well filled with teach- 
But first the State must be re-constructed, | ers, members of the Soeiety and friends— 
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alarge proportion ladies. Col. Higginson | the cause of an unhappy race, I should be 
presided admirably, and suffered no pauses, —a be own cause and that of my 
, : co-religionists. . 
he ae ae of Sow and sparkle |“. We, also, have been persecuted and op- 
of social life ; ladies and gentlemen par- | pressed under pretext of a sort of divine 
ticipated alike in the proceedings. reprobation and of an innate degradation. 
It was not a public meeting: it was a ps — been — all the hm 
F fae i F vantages and deprived o e guarantees 
family gathering ~bruthers and beac of society, and when, finally (thanks to the 
uniting aftera year's separation—to d each | progress of modern times), the hour of 
other their varied experiences. For it was| freedom struck for us, we have been 
almost wholly an ‘‘experience meeting.” reproached as criminals, for those vices 
Flowers decorated the room. music en-| #24 defects which are the natural fruits of 
nah tien tate hi a contempt and debasement. After we had 
ivened the interval—everything seemed |}.on kept, for two thousand years, bent 
spontaneous. The programme, if indeed | under a yoke of iron, it has been thought 
there was one, was kept out of sight.—/ strange that we could not walk erect ; and 
After an hour or two of social interchange after we had been hunted like wild beasts, 
d brief narrations of teacher’s expe- people were astonished to find us Glaposed. 
we é pe to make use of craft, which is nevertheless 
rience, the body adjourned—the teach- | the sole defence of the weak against the 
ers taking deserved precedence—to the | Strong. 
room above, where ample refreshments had | , fs — the a ae been al- 
ided. Th t attracti . | lowed the right to develop themselves free- 
in ng ea ceccs cathe proses ad- | iy, and to enter with their Chelating beoth- 
—_ tein! om a gentieman | crs into the different careers of modern 
who announced the receipt of a legacy | civilization, it has been seen that they do 
which will leave the New England Society | not remain behind the other races in the 


free from debt for the commencement of a| march of progress, and that ‘they often 
}even surpass them. I do not for an in- 


oe og a | stant doubt that the negroes, also, are ca- 
This Society has done a noble work the | pable of raising themselves from their un- 
past year, struggling against many dis-| happy condition, and that with the pecu- 


couragements, and promises itself a record | liar gifts which God has been pleased to 
| grant to them, they will contribute their 











on henanite to they a om | full share to the common progress of hu- 
| manity. 
an ee | Let them but have the means of in- 


PREJUDICE against the Jews used to be | struction ; let them receive a truly religious 
more general in its extent, and more cruel | education ; let the rights of man be grant- 
in its proscriptiveness than that which now | ed to them ; but especially, let them be ele- 


i inst th . WwW t | vated in their own opinion, by being es- 
cide nennt the nage, We ae notre | ed and ened itllget end Sor 
- ’ & : Be, ( . | al beings, and they will become, I am per- 
still the case. It is but a short time since | suaded, good citizens and useful men. 
England made Israelites equal before the/ ‘‘ You all remember that passage of Gen- 
law with her other subjects ; and not amuch | ¢sis, chap. ix, v. 26 and following, in 
longer time since the Christian answer in which Noah, awaking from sleep, and 
- learning the insults cast upon him by his 
that country to a plea for the rights of the | youngest son Ham, the presumed ancestor 
Jews was, “they stink.” | of the negroes, curses him, and condemns 
These thoughts are suggested by a speech him to be a slave to his brothers Shem and 
Japhet. Everybody believes—and I hum- 


delivered by “ Ganges — aakte bly confess that I also, until quite a short 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. The | time since, believed—Ham to be really in 
meeting was one called by the Freedmen’s | the scripture, the object of this terrible 
Aid Committee of Geneva, and the speaker | soaeme ped eons on & occasion Ma 

: iene. ‘| & question essed to me by a member 
was Grand Rabbi Wertheimer. We on | of the British Parliament, himself speci- 
some extracts, not doubting that they will | ally interested in emancipation, I read this 
be read with interest : | celebrated passage of scripture with more 


“*T have also thought that it was the du-| attention, I found that the curse of Noah 


ty of all Israelites, and especially of the| was directed particularly against Canaan, 
Rabbis, to take part in every effort for the | the son of Ham ; and further on, in chap. 
emancipation and regeneration of the dis-|x, v. 15 and following, I read that the 
inherited classes of humanity. It has|sons of Canaan were the ancestors of the 
seemed to me that in coming here to plead | tribes which peopled the Holy Land at 
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the time of its conquest by the Israelites. 
You are aware that io tribes were all, in 
fact, either exterminated or reduced to 
slavery by the conquerors, and will see, 
therefore, that the curse of Noah was ac- 
complished to the letter, long before men 
ever thought of the negroes, and still less 
of America. Thus sacrilege can no longer 
be made the pretext under which to justify 
such an atrocity as the slavery of the 
negroes.” 


-©+e— —~— 


THE ASSOCIATION OF FRENCH 
LADIES IN AID OF AMERICAN 
FREEDMEN. 

We learn with regret the dissolution of 
this Association, which, from its formation 
has, by material aid and earnest sympathy, 
contributed so largely to the prosecution of 
our work. 

From June, 1865, until now, it has trans- 
mitted to us in clothing and money, more 
than 93,000 francs. The clothing so sent 
was distributed by us throughout the 
South, but especially in Louisiana, the 
destitution in which State we supposed to 
appeal most strongly to the sympathies of 
French contributors, while the money has 
been employed in our general work of edu- 
cation. The sum above-mentioned does 
not, however, represent all that has been 
collected by the members or under the in- 
fluence of the Association, other amounts 
having been remitted to New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 

In taking leave of this Association of fel- 
low-workers, we beg to tender to the mem- 
bers and especially to the active officers 
of the committee, our sincere and hearty 
thanks for their co-operation, and to assure 
them that they have aided in sowing good 
seed which’ will bear fruit to all genera- 
tions. 

We append some extracts from the final 
report of Madame Coignet, Secretary of 
the Association. 

‘*The National Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation, from which Dr. Haynes was a dele- 
gate, is essentially lay and undenomina- 
tional. Originating at the appeal of such 
menas General Sherman, Admiral Dupont 
and Chief Justice Chase, and composed of 
men of all opinions, it was careful not only 
to exclude every sectarian coloring from 
its system, but also to establish by its rules 
that its object was purely moral and na- 
tional, and therefore of equal interest to 
all who believed in the justice of emanci- 
pation. All were called to the work, and 





the Association pledged itself to take no 
cneen of differences in the religious 
belief of those for whose relief it was insti- 
tuted; we declared our adhesion to these 
principles on the formation of our Associa- 
tion, and published our circular to that 
effect. The clergy,* seeing that we were 
organized on so broad a basis, united their 
efforts to ours, and it is to their regular 
and constant aid that we are largely in- 
debted for our success.” 

‘*When our Association was formed it 
was agreed that each member should make 
collections among her friends and acquaint- 
ances. Some did more, addressed stran- 
gers, visited merchants and manufacturers, 
often obtaining cloth instead of money. 
Some ladies also organized sewing socie- 
ties. The cloth obtained by gift or pur- 
chase was cut into garments by us, and 
then distributed to persons who undertook 
to have them made up; and it is remark- 
able that we never had to pay anything for 
so much work. To increase our resources we 
gave a concert, in which the generous 
aid of a great artist availed us much. By 
degrees, in the provincial cities, ladies be- 
came associated in our work, and formed 
auxiliaries which contributed greatly. 
Some newspapers opened subscription 
lists in their columns; some lodges of 
Free Masons sent contributions. As our 
object was not only to collect money but 
also to awaken sympathy, we endeavored 
to promote this by collections in Sunday 
schools, and by openi'¢ ten centimes, (two 
cents) subscription lists among the work- 
men. These were rapidly filled, and we 
always succeeded in interesting a popular 
audience when permitted to address it.” 

‘* But in order to continue our work and 
to make it more productive, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to quit the restricted cir- 
cle of private relations, and of individual 
effort ; it was necessary to have recourse 
to publicity, and to address the masses. 
We twice obtained permission to hold meet- 
ings, the success of which greatly en- 
couraged us. The first was free, the sec- 
ond paying; both were well attended, 
We owe special thanks to the orators who 
supported us with the authority of their 
convictions, and the strength of their tal- 
ent. They excited so much sympathy in 
the audiences, their glowing and eloquent 
words were followed by such general ap- 
plause that, for a while, we entertained the 
strongest hopes for our future work. These 
meetings were held in a small place, and 
had been insufficiently advertised. En- 
couraged by success, we asked per- 
mission to hold a great meeting in the 
Cirque de l’Imptratrice, whither we hoped 
to attract a much larger and more varied 
audience. This was refused, and thus 
failed our attempt to give a truly national 
and general character toour work. In the 

* Who bad already ann 4 their intention to act. 




















extinction of the hope of increasing our re- 
sources by increasing the number of our 
members, we foresaw the compulsory dis- 
continuance of our organization, which 
was, however, always considered and an- 
nounced by us as transitory.” 

‘*The American war is now terminated. 
The soldiers of independence, who rose by 
hundreds of thousands to defend theUnion, 
have returned to their homes and resumed 
their peaceful occupations. We have, there- 
fore, good ground for our belief that social 
life will recover its equilibrium in America, 
and that human rights will soon be recog- 
nized there in fact, as they are in law.” 

‘*We, who deeply and earnestly sympa- 
thize, do not doubt that America will issue 
victorious from the present crisis, as from 
allothers. The cause which she defends 
is not that of one country or of one people, 
it is the cause of humanity, in which the 
least of us is interested ; it is the cause of 
liberty and justice. There lies the secret 
of its power: there also the secret of our 
confidence.” : 

We are glad to know that several of the 
ladies heretofore connected with the Asso- 
ciation will continue personally active in 
the a work, and we hope that several 
teac 
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I. Tue Sovrn-Easrern States. 
The Coffin’s Point collection, about 50 
Capt. John Fripp’s collection, about 20 
Col. Higginson’s Regiment, about 30 


Mrs. Rewen’s collection, about - - 6 
(Dating twenty years back.) 

Florida, - - ---+-+-+-+-+ — 
Miscellaneous, - - - - - - - — 

Il. Norru-Easrern Srares. 
Virginia, about - - - - - - + 10 
Maryland and Delawareabout - - 3 
III. Western States. 

Nashville, about - - - - - - 10 
Mississippi River, about - - - - 2 
IL Secular Songs, about - - - - 10 


III. Words without music. 

We have been permitted to read the very 
interesting preface of Prof. Allen, which, 
besides a general account of the songs, 
contains a valuable monograph on the 
Port Royal dialect. Taken altogether, the 


ers will be maintained among the | Volume will have extraordinary claims on 
freed people by the Protestant Churches of | the public attention, and the service it 


France. 


THE SLAVE SONCS OF THE SOUTH. 

Tue announcement that there is soon to 
be published a large and tolerably com- 
plete collection of the Slave-songs of the 
South, will, we are sure, give pleasure to 
all whose good fortune it has been to hear 
these songs from the lips of the freedmen 
themselves, since the prison-house was 
opened by the strong arm of war. The 
basis of this new, and in all probability 
unique collection, is the united repertories 
of. three persons, all qualified for the task. 
Prof. Wm. F. Allen, Mr. Chas. P. Ware, 
and Mrs. Lucy McKim Garrison, which 
have been greatly increased by contribu- 
tions from all parts of the South. The 
subjoined prospectus of the contents will 
show the varying proportions of different 
localities, as well as of the ten classes of 
Songs, “ spirituals,” and secular. The 
forty odd Songs printed in a late AWaniic, 
by Col. Higginson, have been kindly trans- 
ferred by him and Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
to the present collection, and the music 
has been found for almost every one of 
them. In fact, in only a very few instances 
will the editors be obliged to present the 
words solely. 
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performs for the freedmen, whose new du- 
ties and new aspirations compel them to 
put away the relics of an unhappy past, is 
such as will be appreciated most when the 
‘* spirit” has vanished from the Sea-Is- 
lands, and the old barbarism been entirely 
replaced by the new civilization. Abroad 
we are certain that this collection will be 
eagerly welcomed, both by the friends of 
America and of the lovers of music, who 
will delight in the novelty and wild, some- 
times melancholy, beauty of the Songs of 
slaves. Already, the bare announcement 
has developed an interest in England 
which we hope can be gratified in a very 
few months. 

The publishers are Messrs. A. Simpson 
& Co., 60 Duane st. New York, (Agathynian 
Press,) who have done some of the finest 
printing ever yet executed in this coun- 
try. They offer an octavo volume, suit- 
able for the piano-rack or the library shelf, 
or the centre-table, at (probably) the low 
price of $1 75, which will be reduced for 
those ordering several copies. The par- 
ticulars will be given in a circular, now in 
course of preparation, containing speci- 
mens of the music and words. Those who 
are already satisfied that they want the 
book may send in their orders at any time. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
Tue following is taken from the Paris 
correspondence of the London Morning 
Star. 


“™M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, 
presided last Sunday at the distribution of 
prizes at the Polytechnic Association. The 
meeting was held at the Cirque Napoleon, 
which vast building was crowded by forei 
workmen. I give you some extracts of the 
speech delivered by his Excellency on this oc- 
casion. The eloquence of figures is undeniable. 
Notwithstanding the splendid results of last 
year’s examination, education has made still 
more gigantic strides within the last twelve 
months: 40,000 teachers, that is, 10,000 more 
than last year, have opened 33,383 tuitous 
night schools, attended by 823,000 adult schol- 
ars. Above one-third of these were totally un- 
instructed, of whom but 23,000, in spite of their 
anxiety to learn, quitted the schools as igno- 
rant as they had entered; whereas 800,000 
have made considerable progress in knowledge. 

“ Calculate the accession of industrial power 
thus gained in a few months, the progress of 
trade being always in proportion to that of 
general instruction. Contrary to the usual 
course of events this movement has begun 
from the lower strata of society. The people, 
inspired by a few brief and energetic words of 
the Emperor, have crowded to these new 
schools. Thirteen thousand teachers have 
given their time and energy tuitously 
to these schools, nine aeokel whom 
have spent 235,000 francs of their small sala- 
ries on the good work; ten thousand municip- 
al councils have made it a point of honor to 
subscribe a sum nearly amounting to two mil- 
lions (£80,000) towards the necessary expenses. 

“To prove the severe investigations which 
have resulted in the above statistics, M. Du- 
ruy read an official report of what had taken 
place in one department. A competitive ex- 
amination of the adult classes took place on 
the 5th of March, 1865, the subject for compo- 
sition having been enclosed in a sealed envel- 
ope and forwarded to each teacher. The pres- 
ence of the mayors, curates and delegates 
from surroun districts guaranteed the hon- 
esty with which the conditions imposed by 
the board had been fulfilled. One thousand 
two hundred and sixty-seven compositions 
were sent injto the inspector ; 871 of these were 
written without a single fault. On the 11th 
of pew f 1866, the number of competitors 
was trebled, and numbered 4,880; 980 compo- 
sitions were sent up without a single error. 
In 1867, on the 27th of February, 5,158 adults 
entered the lists, all either laborers or mechan- 
ics; the result was 1,409 faultless compositions 
—the writing, spelling and moral sense of the 
compositions being equally admirable, 

“The most touching instances of anxiety for 
instruction are recorded. A little girl, for in- 
stance, ten years of , herself brought her 
mother to the night soil, and there taught 
herself to read. A sick workman wrote the 
exercises for the night school while confined to 
his bed, while another paid a friend to replace 
him at his factory during the school hour. In 
the South, where the passions are violent and 





consequently where quarrels are more nent 
than in cooler northern districts, the moral ben- 
efit derived from these night schdols has been 
so great that in one instance, when illness pre- 
vented the teacher a Orne his lessons, a 
young curate voluntee to replace him—a 
service which necessitated a fatiguing journey 
on foot across a mountain and through a wood 
of considerable extent. He never could reach 
home before half-past eleven at night. During 
four months the yo priest was punctual to 
his self-imposed task, for which he received no 
reward save the gratification of having con- 
tinued the good work begun by one as poor as 
himself. At Creuzot, drunkenness and quar- 
relling are unknown in the foundries, where 
ten thousand workmen are employed—a result 
attributed by the president of the Corps Legis- 
latif to the night schools.” 





A DAYIN ACOLORED SCHOOL. 


Tue testimony contained in the follow- 
ing article is valuable as coming from an 
ultra Conservative anti-Radical Journal : 


Perhaps the best specimen of a graded 
free-colored school ever established is that 
which has been from its establishment un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Newton, in 
this city. This school, which is now loca- 
ted on M. street, between Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth streets, was first put into op- 
eration in a graded form in the autumn of 
1865, though it should be stated that in an 
unsettled way they had been doing some- 
thing for the education of the colored 
children, with Mr. Newton as chief man- 
ager, for some more than a year previous 
to 1865. The building on the corner of 
Fourteenth and M stréets, in which they 
entered in October, 1865, was spacious and 
answered well the purposes at the time. 
They were barrack structures, turned over 
to the association by the War Office, and 
were much the best school room which the 
contraband school children had for school 
purposes in the District. The school, with 
several others were supported by the New 
York Freedman’s Aid Association. The 
school was divided into six grades, we 
think, originally, four schools in one build- 
ing and two in another. During the year 
of the location of these schools at this 
place they were under the immediate 
charge of an excellent gentleman, whose 
name escapes our memory, but the high- 
est school in the system was from the first 
in the hands of Miss Julia A. Lord, of 
North Yarmouth, Me., a lady of the very 
highest qualifications for her arduous and 
embarrassing work, thoroughly educated, 
self-reliant, patient, determined, full of re- 
cuearen, ambitious and absorbed in herla- 

rs. 

In the summer of 1866 the association 

urchased a fine lot, and erected on it a 

rge two-story building out of the hnmber 
of the abandoned barrack struetures, and 
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last October, at the opening of the new 

ear, the school eauek its new premises. 

his school-house comprises eight spa- 
cious and very neat and convenient school- 
rooms, four on each story, besides a fine 
basement, in which the ten teachers re- 
side. There are two small structures, each 
making a single school-room, on the same 
lot, and these make up the ten rooms which 
give accommodations for the ten grades of 
this school. ° 

We took a part of a day to look in upon 
this school the past week, as we did an- 
other afterngon to see a female white gram- 
mar school, that gave usso much satisfac- 
tion, as we recorded in our columns. This 
colored school was examined yesterday, 
and the general superintendent, Rev. John 
Kimbal, with a considerable number of 
ladies and gentlemen, especially interested 
in the education of the colored children 
of the city were present to witness the inter- 
esting and, we may justly say, marvellous 
spectacle The average number in attend- 
ance inthis school through the entire year 
cannot have been much less than fifty in 
each division—in all five hundred seholars. 

One of the schools in the small build- 
ing comprises a miscellaneous class of 
large boys and girls, men and women, in 
the lowest elements, such as are not fitted 
in ageand acquirements to mingle in the 
other grades. The other small building is 
occupied by the lowest division in the reg- 
ular grades andis one of the most admira- 
bly managed and most interesting prima- 
ry schools that we have ever seen. Its 
superior does not surely exist in this Dis- 
trict. It is taught by Miss Simmons, of 
Rhode Island, and the adult school is 
taught by her sister, both of them admira- 
bly fitted for their work. 

The judgment which we express in re- 
gard to these schools is not derived from 
the parade of an examination-day, but 
from an observation personal, and extend- 
ing over the whole Citone of its opera- 
tions. Our visit a few days since, was with- 
out notice to the teachers ; and the school, 
was seen in its every-day routine and con- 
dition. 

The Grammar School, in charge of Miss 
Lord had recently sent its eight best 
scholars, two girls and six boys, into the 
preparatory department of Howard Uni- 
versity, and she had consequently then but 
37 names upon her register. Her average 
was for the month about 35, every scholar 
being present many days of the month, 
and this has been the character of the at- 
tendance throughout the year. Her 
scholars range from 10 to 17 years in age. 
The school is divided into two classes in 
arithmetic, using Felter’s Primary and 
Felter’s Analysis. The higher class had 
completed the Primary, and advanced in- 
to Reduction in Analysis. She put the 
entire class to the blackboard, and every 








scholar put the question assigned in hand- 
some figures neatly upon the board, and 
explained with the utmost promptness and 
precision ; a mor€’ satisfactory recitation 
than we have seen elsewhere in this branch 
in this city. We have before spoken of the 
thorough manner in which Colburn’s Les- 
sons are taught in this school. The gram- 
mar, reading, writing, geography, and 
spelling are all taught here in the same 
thorough manner. Thescholars are clean 
in their persons, well-clad and neat in their 
dress. 
* * * 

We haveno time nor space for general 
remarks. This group of schools, in all its 
grades, is under the most remarkable dis- 
cipline, and the average attendance for the 
two years, has, we think, hardly a parallel 
in the history of free schools. Mr. Newton 
deserves the greatest credit for the wisdom 
and success which has characterized the 
school in its whole history. We have said 
enough to the honor of the teachers in 
naming their fine schools, and their good 
and successful work. 

The hours which we spent in these 
schools, in our last visit, like other pre- 
vious visits, were hours of exceeding sat- 
isfaction, full of hopeful inspirations.— 
Washington National Intelligencer, June 30. 





Tue following complimentary notice of 
a Freedmen’s School, we cut from the An- 
derson (S. C.) Intelligencer. The lady here 
spoken of as a ‘‘colored female,” is Mrs. 
C. M. Hicks, a teacher supported by an 
auxiliary association in Albany, and sent 
South by the New York Branch Freed- 
man’s Union Commission : 


EXAMINATION.—“In company with several 
gentlemen, and invited by the Schocl Com- 
mittee, we had the pleasure of witnessing an 
examination in one of the colored schools in 
this place on Friday last. There are near two 
hundred pupils, we believe, and the best order 
andidecorum is observed.! gThorough system 
in teaching the young idea how to shoot, 
seems to be the main object, while admirable 
control of their conduct is also particularly 
sought after. We were tified at the pro- 
ficiency and success attained, and trust that 
they will persevere in their efforts, to make 
better citizens, and become more worthy of 
the high privileges now guaranteed to their 
race. ‘This school is presided over by a color- 
ed female, who came from the North several 
months ago. She is intelligent and capable, 
and devotes all her energies to the school.” 





Caenanco County, should have been 
credited with the one teacher set downin 
the last number of the Freedman, to the 
honor of Norwich. We are indebted for 
this correction to a lady of the latter place, 
who is unwilling that her town should re- 
ceive credit which is not due. 
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MATERIAL FOR SEWINC CLASSES. 

We consider the Sewing Department, in 
our schools, one of the most important to 
the ignorant women and children of the 
South, who must be taught to live before 
they can really profit by other lessons. But 
the preparation of work, even the teaching 
to sew, isan additional burden upon our 
conscientious teachers, whose labors we 
wish to lighten rather than increase. 

Wetherefore beg our auxiliaries to fur- 
nish us with a supply of cut and basted gar- 
ments, to be ready for the Sewing Classes 
at the opening of the schools on the first 
of October. These should be of new ma- 
terial only, and will be the more valuable 
if accompanied by the requisites for their 
completion. We intend that such gar- 
ments, when finished, shall be distributed 
as rewards for industry, and they will thus 
serve twoimportant purposes. We can al- 
ways find use for good old clothing, as the 
aged and sick, whocan earn nothing, re- 
quire a constant supply. 

CHEERING STATISTICS. 

THe consolidated school report of Mr. 
Alvord, General Superintendent of the 
Bureau, for the month of May, is before 
us, and though tabular in form, is a most 
eloquent document. It gives among many 
other interesting statistics, the following : 








No. of Schools reporting tothe Bureau, 1,661 
Enrolled wm: in the same.............. 102,614 
No. of White Teachers...................+. 1,214 
© Galenel TOAGai®......2.00000sec00 687 
“ §. 8. reported to the Bureau.... 863 
“enrolled pupils in the same...... 75,479 
8. 8. not reported to the Burean........ 287 
No. of pupils in non-reporting Sunday 
SN ta cdeisasadhccssectherecéosbécecces ,290 
White Teachers in the same.............. 50: 
COMING FE acc coicccceccecssccscccose 1,105 
Industrial Schools............0..cccccccccoeces 23 
Normal Schools..... nendeibeghaabasiiainaditeie 19 
No. of Schools sustained by Freedmen, 6512 
“ “ “ee in part by “ 884 
Amount of Tuition paid by Freedmen 
during the month..................0066 $16,594 


A REPORT FOR THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONCRESS. 

Our readers are aware that an Anti-Sla- 
very Congress, to be composed of dele- 
gates from all parts of the civilized world, 
is to meet in Paris on the 26th and 27th 
inst., and that this Commission is to be 
represented on the occasion by Wm. Lloyd 














5 | mission named 








Garrison, C. G. Hammond and Wm. Cul- 
len Bryant. We have now to state that at 
the meeting at which these gentlemen 
were named, a committee was appointed 
to draw up, for presentation to the Congress, 
a report of the results of Emancipation in 
the United States. That committee con- 
sisted of Hon. 8. P. Chase, Major-Gen. 
O. O. Howard, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Geo. 
Francis Shaw and J. M. McKim. The 
task confided to them has been performed, 
and their report appears, in the shape of 
an octavo pamphlet of forty pages. It 
comprises— 

I. A brief history of Emancipation as a 
military and political movement. 

It. A statement of the legal and social 
condition in which the negro was left by 
Emancipation. 

Itt. A description of the instrumentali- 
ties employed for the improvement of his 
condition. 

IV. What has been accomplished by 
these instrumentalities, in the way of—1, 
of providing for physical wants ; 2, of se- 
curing impartial justice; 3, of reorgan- 
izing labor, and 4, of providing educa- 


| tion. 


VY. Abrief summary of results accom- 


plished. ] 
The following notice of this report ap- 
pears in the Nation : 


“The results of Emancipation in the United 
States of America :—By a Committee of the 
American Freedman’s Union Commission.— 
(New York ; July, 1867.)\—This month there 
meets at Paris an international anti-slavery con- 
ference, whose projectors having solicited re- 
ports on (1) the anti-slave trade, (2) slavery, 
and (3) the results of emancipation, the com- 
above responds with perfect 
propriety, and with an authority which can- 
not be questioned, upon the third subject of 
enquiry. One does not report to a public meet- 
ing details which would make a volume, 
and this pamphlet has, meow ys nothing 
in point of thoroughness or of bulk in common 
with the admirable work ot M. Cochin, in 
which it recalls by its title. A few pages of 
statistics, to be read rather than recited, are 
furnished by the committee to relieve the sim- 
plicity of their resume, which, for breadth of 
view, methodical arrangement, and accura- 
cy of statement, has, perhaps, never been 
equalled in the same compass by any previous- 
ly attempted sketch of the transition from 
slavery to the status quo of civil equality and 
educational development. It swiftly passes in 
review the history of emancipation as a mili- 
tary and political movement the] and social 
condition in which the negro was left by eman- 
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cipation, the instrumentalities—voluntary and 

gover tal ployed for the improvement 

of his condition, and, finally, what has been 

achieved by them towards providing for his 

physical wants, securing him impartial jus- 

_ reorganizing labor, and providing educa- 
on 


“Such a document cannot fail to impress 
deeply the minds of those to whom it is speci- 
ally addressed, and does not need the weight 
which the signatures of Chief Justice Chase 
and Major-General Howard lend to it. The 
Sanitary Commission has justly taken a prize 
at the Paris Exhibition, and has equally shed 
honor on the United States and light on the 
American character. Compared with the 
Freedman’s Commission, however, its aims 
must be confessed more restricted, more akin 
to the common feeling of humanity and hu- 
man relationship, and therefore more naturally 
spontaneous, while having every attribute of 
popularity, and elevated beyond reach of party 
odium or party hatred. The Sanitary Com- 
mission naturally ended with the end of blood- 
shed—ofthe warfare between army and army; 
the Freedman’s Commission will terminate, 
by self-limitation, with the warfare of civiliza- 
tion—whenever the only guaranty of republi- 
can government is established unshakably 
where slavery flourished. Its object does not 
appeal to enthusiasm, but to reflection ; it does 
not touch the family chord, nor rouse the sym- 
pathies by tales of . sical suffe ; it is not 
exempt the disfavor of the fashionable 
and the enmity of a numerous and yet power- 
ful party. The movement to educate the freed- 
men is really political, but izan only be- 
cause to be republican is, in the United States, 
tobe partizan; but as it is conducted from dis- 
interested motives, by honorable, usual, and 
approved means, and as it consults the ulti- 
mate welfare of the entire country, it should 
receive the support of every citizen who to na- 
tional pride joins faith in the institutions of 
his country, and to him we cordially commend 
this pamphlet.” 


New-tjork Br ancl ‘ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Emmaus P. O., BEDFORD Co., 7" 
June 4th, 1867. 


Rev. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, 


Deak Srr :—“In submitting this, my last 
Report for the term, I would be allowed the 
expression of the heartfelt satisfaction which I 
feel, in being able to say, that my labors have 
been of a most pleasant character to me, and 
that they are being crowned with a success 
commensurate with my most sanguine expec- 
tations. Nor can I forego the expression of 
my sincere that the Executive Commit- 
tee should have decided to close all schcols du- 
ring vacation, asI learn from Mr. E. C. Estes 
by to-day’s mail. Yours in answer to mine 
was never received. I brought the matter of 





friends, at their last meeting, and they request 
he = co ple weg neem thelr most 
profound grat the obligation 
under which they are placed, b: — for the very 
great kindness thus far extended to them, and 
to assure them that it is owing to the very 
straightened circumstances of their present 
condition and not the lack of a proper appre- 
ciation of their duty, that they have not up to 
this time, contributed anything in accordance 
with the very benevolent and charitable spirit 
of that order. They ask me to say, further, to 
the Association, that although the needs of 
their families absorb all they can make, they 
will willingly and gladly contribute a portion 
of their wages at the end of the year, when it 
falls due, in order that the school may be con- 
tinued. The an mp with them was, 
that they would confer determine among 
themselves by their next meeting, what amount 
they would be able to raise at the end of the 
year. I would simply say, in justice to them, 
that whatever they contribute, will, in my 
opinion, be akin to the ‘ widow’s mite.’ At a 
future time, I will render a detailed account of 
the beginning and advancement of the spright- 
liest of my scholars, which I think will compare 
well with most schools. For the present I 
conclude with the hope that the Committee 
may yet so far reconsider as to allow the con- 
tinuance of my school, which has been in opera- 
tion for so limited a term, and under very un- 
favorable circumstances. Still I would dislike 
to be considered troublesome or annoying.” 
Very respectfully, 
J. E. LAZENBY. 





RALEIGH, N. C., July 1st, 1867. 


Rev. C. KENNEDY, Oor. Sce’y : 

“Some of the scholars sent away from the 
Primary Department, for want of sufficient 
room, have returned, so that we have had all 
and more than three Teachers could do justice 
to during the warm weather. Many of those 
in the highest department require much more 
time than could be given, especially those ex- 
pecting to teach. I have given a half hour 
daily to one man, who has long been an ex- 
horter in the ev meetings, and is now 
licensed to preach. He has gathered a small 
Church of twenty-one members, and a Sabbath 
School of about sixty, a short distance from the 
city. He can read and write tolerably well, 
and is improving y ; has never attended 
any school but ours, and has been there in all 
about three months. The brethren in the 
Church support him in part, while he is trying 
to get a little education. We have two other 
men who have given up business in , to 
attend school, and a large number of young 
women. 

“The closing exercises of the School took 
place on Friday—were attended by a lenge 
number of the parents, and a few others. 
compositions—the first attempts of the pupils, 
read by themselves—were highly commended 
by Mr. Fisher and a gentleman from Washing- 
ton, who was present, and requested the priv- 
ilege of taking a few specimens.” 





inquiry—your letter in reference to No. 18 of 
Pa) instructions—to the attention of my colored 


FANNIE GRAVES. 
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Fiusaine, L. L., July 18, 1867. 

Deak Sre :—“In case it is not too Jate for 
publication, I enclose one of the compositions, 
to which I alluded in my June Report. 

“It is the first attempt of a girl of fifteen, of 
nearly pure African blood. She chose her own 
subject, and not a word has been corrected or 
ay I have many others nearly as good. 

“You in 


uired respecting the present tem- 
per of the Southern ple tow: the teach- 
ers. Weare inclined to think it is improving, 
that they do not circulate as many malicious 
falsehoods about us as formerly, (we have heard 
nothing this year about our dancing on the 
— square or riding in the circus.) They 
ave ceased staring at us as if we bore the 
mark of Cain upon our foreheads. They do 
not visit us or the schools, with an occasional 
exception, but we understand that they gen- 
erally confess that our scholars are making 
wonderful progress. 

“But while we are pleased to see any im- 
provement, it is evident that the moral recon- 
struction of the South has scarcely commenc- 
ed. They have never yielded a principle in 
dispute between them and the North. 

“Nothern ministers are to-day, by unani- 
mous resolve, excluded from Southern pulpits 
on the ground that they hold the infidel 
notion that slavery isasin. A lady of intel- 
ligence and piety remarked not long since, that 
she was ashamed to own that she was born 
in Massachusetts. Magazines and newspapers 
are still most eloquent in praise of the heroic 
dead who took up arms in defence of the rights 
of their country. They honestly believe 
themselves to be a noble, chivalrous, much 
abused people ; the yankees a mean, money- 
loving, narrow-minded set of hypocrites, who 
are en in plucking out the mote in their 
neighbor's eye, while forgetting the beam in 
their own. : 

“ Nothing but the light of education can re- 
move these prejudices. The great need of the 
South is public schools, taught as far as may be 
by Northern teachers with northern ideas of 

iberty and justice. 
. #5 ee if in many b gay white and black 
can be induced to attend the same school. As 
ours has been full to over-flowing, we have not 
tried to draw in white pupils, but I know that 
some teachers have made unsuccesful attempts 
todo so. They do not object to us as teach- 
ers, but to putting themselves on an eqnely 
with the colored race, while it is plain if noth- 
ing is done by others for their elevation, they 
will soon be far below those whom they now 


despise.” 


Yours, very respectfully, 
FANNIE GRAVES. 


The composition referred to above is as 
follows. We give it in punctuation and 
orthography, just as it comes to us, The 
hand writing is neat and legible ; 

WORK. 

Work is a noble thing whether honored 
or not. we know it has been dishonored 
in the South. because the aristocracy as 
they are called. in the South never works 


except in a political harness or some- 
thing similar to its character. they boast 
of their small hands. I think thats a very 
little to boast of. in my estimation it is 
more to be dishonored. for Gods holy 
word says every man shall get his living 
by the sweat of his own brow everything 
in nature shows that a working man is 
much the happiest man what seems hap- 
pier than a man who have labored all da 
and goes home home at night and enjoy his 
labors with his family in his little cottage. 
that looks like honesty nobleness and 
christianity. therefore Sour work is no- 
ble their is everything in it to make one 
happy, and no one can be happy without 
it I think God looks withcontempt up- 
onthe idle and indolent man who wishes 
to rob his fellow creatures of what God has 
intended to indulge his idleness. 
Kirry Tayor. 





UNIONTOWN, D. C., June 29th, 1867. 
Rey. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, 
Secretary N. Y. Branch F. U. Com‘n. 


Dear Srr :—“I send herewith reports, in 
ventories, &«, Two of our schools will close 
next Tuesday, 2d July ; my own school will 
continue until the 15th proximo. 

“The school year just closed has been one of 
Indeed I can 


very t prosperity with us. 
scarcely credit my own senses when I compare 
the now with the then of one year ago. en 


we had no school building: now we have two 
comfortable buildings containing three rooms. 
Then your teachers had neither comfortable 
quarters nor board, now they have a pleasant 


home. 
“TI organized the first Sabbath School ever 
had in this place; now we have 140 pupile— 


800 volumes in our Library, maps of coun- 
tries mentioned in the Bible, and a Melodeon. 

“I organized the first night school. Of the 
number — at first, only 7 knew the A, 
B, C’s. I have taught five nights each week 
during the year, and as a result about 200 have 
learned to read. I have two classes in the 
Second Reader. 

“Wehave taught a large number of girls 
to knit and sew, and some of the women to 
cut ents. 

“ In our day schools we think you will rare- 
ly find a group of scholars that have gone over 
an equal amount and with equal thoroughness. 
Of course we have a few who are decidedly 
dull. On the other hand we have some who 
have made truly wonderful p . As ex- 
amples of the latter class, I will only mention 
the following: I have one boy to whom I 
taught letters one year ago, now reading in 
the Third Reader, has completed Monteith’s 
small phy, also Robinson’s Table Books, 
(Arithmetic.) 

“In April Mrs. Dore sent to Miss Palmer’s 
of fwe, who learned lettersin De- 
cember, 1866. ey will be examined on the 
whole of the National First Reader, and one 
half of the Table Book, (Arithmetic.) 
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year, and as you will i 


‘Our schools have well been filled during the 
magine from the fact 
that the Government farms fo: sale to Freed- 
men being located in our immediate vicinity, 
our population must be largely increased next 
year. There should be added to meet the de- 
mand, at least one school next year. As yet 


the New land Branch Commission,) have 
withdrawn all of theirs; so, unless a supply be 
furnished from some other quarter, there will 
be a deficiency of at least twenty-four from 
| last year. 


| Jt isto be hoped that any Association North 


our people are poor, but in a few years will be | favorable to the education of the colored race, 


able to support thei hools. ite lar; 
i Acaaer og top a | will send to this District the next year as many 


and without doubt will make payment for the 


numbers 


same. 


|and having means to spare for that purpose, 


|teachers as possible. Hundreds of children, 
| eager to learn, have been denied the privile; 


“In conversation with the Commissioner of | Of Schools in the past, for the reason that the 


my District, he informed me he would sup- 
port two schools next year, and asked if our 


| school-rooms were already filled to repletion, 
{and more could not be accommodated. 


Commission could helpa little longer. I told | buildings and rooms could be obtained, one 


him that I would refer the matter to you.— 
Our Commissioners have thought to tempt me 
to leave my chosen work, by offering mea 


hundred teachers could be profitably employ- 
| ed in this District at thistime. After the next 
year, the Trustees, by obtaining proper aid 


white school, in town, with an increase of $400 | from Congress, expect to be able to relieve all 


to my salary.” 
Very truly, 
J. 8. Dore, 
Teacher of Government Schools. 





New York, July 17; 1867. 
Rev. C. KENNEDY, 
Cor. See. N. Y. Branch A. F. U. Com. 
Dear Sir :—“ Just before leaving Washing- 
ten, Il received from 8S. J. Bowen, q., Treas- 
urer of the Board of Trustees of colored 
schools for Washington and Georgetown, a 


Northern Associations from the burden of 
maintaining teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia.” 
Truly yours, - 
8. J. BowEn, 


Trustee and Treasurer of Colored Schools. 


Tue following letter was excluded from 
|our last number for want of room. It is 
| too good to be omitted altogether. 


| WasuincTon, D. C., June 15, 1867. 


communication relative to the ability of that | prey, Crammonp KENNEDY, 


to sustain an adequate number of 


schools for the colored children in those cities 
for the — year—of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. respectfully commend it to 
your careful consideration, in laying out the 
work for your Commission next year.” 
Truly yours, 
A. E. NEwTon, 
Superintendent, de. 


[copy.] 


Wasuineton, D C., July 18, 1867. 
Mr. A. E, Newton, 


Sup’t Colored Schools. 


Srr :—“ The Trustees of Colored Schools for 
Washington and Georgetown have voted to 
employ thirty teachers the coming year, which 
is all they will be able to do, poms y twa the 
obligations they are already under for the cost 
of a school-house now building on O street, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, procure the 
furniture necessary for the buildings already 
erected, and pay for fuel and other indispensa- 
ble articles during the year. 

‘*There have been over seventy teachers 
employed here during the past year, and there 
is no reason to suppose that aless number will 
be required the coming year. Of these the 
Trustees will employ thirty, and it is — 
that the New York and Pennsylvania Branches 
of the Freedman’s Commission will furnish at 
least eight each, making only forty-six in all. 
I do not know or expect that any of the indi- 
vidual churches North will continue their 
teachers. The Boston Association (meaning 


' 


| Oor. Sec’y N. Y. Branch Commission. 


| Dear Sir :— With this I forward to you the 
|monthly reports of the teachers in this Dis- 
| trict for May. The number of day schools is 
| 19, evening 1; teachers 20 ; pupils enrolled at 
lend of mcnth 1072; in evening school 30; 

| average attendance in day schools 903, even- 
|ing 22. The evening school was discontinued 
| near the end of the month. 

“The number in the day schools shows a de- 
| crease of only 13 from the previous month, 
| 218 pupils having left, and 205 new ones ad- 
mitted. The percentage of attendance in the 
schools as a whole also showsa slight falling 
off, being 84, instead of 86, as in April, while 
the numbers — nt and always punc- 
tual considerabl adined, being respectivel 
224 and 148. This was owing to the santa | 
ly inclement weather which c cterized the 
month of May. Itis truly remarkable that so 
many had the courage and perseverance to 
make their way through the rain and mud— 
Washi mud, recollect—on thosestormy 
days. Had we been able to receive one half, 
even, of the new applicants who have pre- 
sented themselves, there would have been no 
falling off, but on the contrary a large increase 
of attendance. These applicants, however. 
have been mainly new beginners; and as our 
primary departments have been full to their 
utmost capacity, we have been obliged to turn 
away large numbers. 

“The teachersand pupils are now earnestly 
en in preparing for the examinations, 
which are to take p during the last two 
weeks of June. 
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“The highest department of the M street 
school (Miss Lord’s,) has lost its first class, as 
has also the adult department of the same school 

Miss H. A. Simmon’ s,) by transfer tothe new 

oward University—the Normal and Prepara- 
tons Depertenente, of which were opened early 
in May. These were classes of which their 
teachers had reason to be proud, and which 
were the admiration of all visitors to the 
school. Their withdrawal, so near the end of 
the term, was a severe trial to their teachers 
and a serious loss to the schools; but it was 
deemed best for the ue that they should 
avail themselves of the “a advantages 
offered at the University, from its opening.— 
Several of them have manifested good capaci- 
ties for becoming teachers, and it was thought 
important, in view of the great demand for 
their services, that they should complete their 
eprom as rapidly as possible. Others 

ave entered for a complete College course, 
with every promise that they will acquit them- 
selves with high credit. Our school has thus 
the honor of furnishing the first classes to en- 
ter the University. Ot their preparation for 
this promotion, and the credit they have re- 
flected upon their former teachers, you will be 
able to judge from the following testimonial 
just received from Rev. Mr. Williams, princi- 
pal of the Normal and Preparatory Senos. 
ments in the University. 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 13, 1867. 


Sup’t Schools A. F. U. 0. 

Dear 8rx:—“It is but justice to Miss Lord— 
one of your teachers—that I should thank her 
through you, for the admirable class of students 
which she has sent to the school under my 
care. They are not only finely drilled in the 
principles of the studies to which they have 
one attention, but, what is more, they have 

earned to think, and to investigate for them- 
selves. Those only who have taught in color- 
ed schools can appreciate the amount of care 
and labor which it must have cost Miss Lord 
to bring this class up to its present position.— 
This class is an honor to our Institution, and 
in honoring us,can never cease to honor its 
first teacher.” 

Yours, very truly, 


[Signed, } E. F. WoLLtAMs. 


“ Though Miss Lord’s name alone is mention- 
ed in the above testimonial, Iam assured by 
Mr. Williams that equal thoroughness of train- 
ing, as far as they had advanced, was exhibit 
ed by the class from Miss Simmons’ depart- 
ment. 

“The subject of temperance among the freed 

le is beginning to attract much attention. 
Bit erto, so far as my observation extends, the 
colored people of this city have been remarka- 
bly free from the vice of indulgence in intoxi- 
cating drinks, so prevalent among the whites. 
During a residence of nearly four years, in 
which I have been brought much in contact 
with them, especially on tealidae and celebra- 
tions, I have seen but five colored Bmp in- 
toxicated in this city. To say that I have seen 
that number of white persons intoxicated, eve- 


ry week, on an average, would probably be no 
exaggeration Nevertheless it is the general 
impression that here, as well as further South, 
the practice of using intoxicating liquors is on 
the increase among the colored people, and 
hence the need of efficient measures being 
taken to save them from falling under the 
power of this besotting vice. 

“The brief time that remains before the close 
of the present school term will of course pre- 
vent a very complete or thorough presentation 
of this movement, until another season, but 
it is hoped that all laborers in this field the 
coming year will see the need and the value of 
such an effort, and vigorously co-operate in 
carrying it forward to a successful issue.” 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. NEwron, 


Sup't for D. C. 

~-- ---~@ 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 
New-York Branoaw. 


Receipts by Edward F. Davison, Acting Treasuer, from 
June 18th to July 20th, 1867. 





FROM AGENTS. 
July 5th, Rev. E. Colton, $107 50; July 8th, $79 85, 
| “* 2h“ « “~ $184 50, 
| “ 65th, Rev. Mr. Brett, $90. 
| «© §th, Rev. Mr. Thomson, $49 52. 
* 17th, Rev. Mr. Northrup, at Havana, $50; at 
| Horseheads, $10. 
} July 20th, Rev. Mr. Pierce, at Moira, $150. 





FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Hartford, Conn. $1,750; Goshen, N. Y. 125; Ports- 
mouth, 225 ; Buffalo, 250; Crown Point, 100; Weeds- 
port, 110; Schenectady, 84 ; Ogdensburg, 125 ; Orange, 
N. J. 148; Rome, 125; Sing Sing, 125 ; Irvington, 125 ; 
Binghampton, 50; North Shore, 150; Palmyra, 65 ; 
Fair Haven, 1; Saugerties, 250 ; Potsdam, 145; Nashua, 
N. H. 62; Reed’s Corners, 119 05 ; Fulton, 112 ; Tomp- 
kins Co. 52 89; Yonkers, 625 ; Cayuga Co. 50; Ellen- 
ville, 17 64; Nyack, Rockland Institute, 125; Platte- 
burgh, 62 50 ; Haverstraw, 135 ; Syracuse, 819 ; North 
Shore, 400 ; Piermont, 17 50 ; Binghampton, 28 13, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coll. Pilgrim Ch. Brooklyn, through Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
$263 87 ; Chas. Cheetham, England, 68 87 ; J. B. Collins, 
125 ; Mrs. Jos. Sampson, 150 ; Freedraan’s Bureau for 
rent &c. 488 ; Transportations, 65 ; “Association des 
Dames Frangaises en faveur des esclaves affranchis,’’ 
2,958 25; A. B. Mills, 18 75; Mr. Scribner, Plattsburgh, 3; 
Mr. Dodd, Bloomfield, N. J. 5; Freedmen’s Bureau 
trans. 45 20; A Lady, Pittsburgh, 1 ; Two friends, Lock- 
port, 10 ; Wm. M. Fisk, Adrian College, 1. 


Receipts of the American Freedman’s Union Commission. 
May 16 Mr. Shepherd, to correct error in his acct. 


with the Am. Union Comm............ $50 00 

« 18 Nat. Fr. Aid Union, Great Britain, £300, .2012 43 
Jane 8 A few friends, Fly Creek, N. Y............. ll 00 
“ 19A lady, New Hamburgh, N. Y..............3 00 

«* 91 Isaac Logan, Nova Scotia, $20 gold,....... 25 53 
July 18 N. F. A. U. of Gr. B. and L. £100.... ..... 683 59 
“ 924A friend, by R. D. Webb, Dublin, £10..... 68 22 

“ 23 Rev. D. C. Haynes, Cal.........-seeesee ee 600 00 


« 25 N. F. A. U. of Gr. B. and I. £50....,......340 38 
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Wik. SOW” 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY SERIES OF 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 


Willson’s Primary Speller. 16mo., 80 pages, 56 Cuts. 15 Cts. 
Willson’s Larger Speller. 12mo., 168 pages, 36 Cuts. 35 Cts. 
Willson’s Primer. 12mo., 48 pages, 107 Cuts. 25 Cts. 

Willson’s First Reader. 12mo.,.84 pages, 132 Cuts. 40 Cts. 
Willson’s Second Reader. 12mo., 154 pages, 100 Cuts. 60 Cts. 

A Third Reader : Intermediate Series. 12mo., 216 pp., 70 Cuts. 80 Cts. 
Willson’s Third Reader. 12mo., 264 pages, 142 Cuts. 90 Cts. 

A Fourth Reader: Intermed’e Series. 12mo., 312 pp. €5 Cuts. $1 10. 
Willson’s Fourth Reader. 12mo., 360 pages, 164 Cuts. $1 35. 
Willson’s Fifth Reader. 12mo., 540 pages, 208 Cuts. $1 80. 











From Major-General 0. O. Howarp, Commissioner of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 


Harper & Broraers: Messrs.—Your excellent Series has been received and examined 
with great interest. I like the works very much, and am especially pleased with the Charts 
and primary works, believing them unusually adapted to aid the child in making a start. 

Thanking you very kindly for the opportunity you have afforded me, I remain, very truly 
yours. O. O. Howarp, Major-General, Commissioner, &c. 





From Rev. Joun KIMsAl.t, ee a Ps Superintendent of Schools, Bureau of 
» Be - * 


Willson’s Primary Readers are used in several of our schools. I wish they were used in 
all for the sake of uniformity. Our Association of Teachers and Superintendents advised last 
year the use of another Series. I learned yesterday that the teachers of one large school have 
returned to Willson’s, though obliged to purchase the books at their own expense. The rea- 
son, as stated to me, is—there is no sense in the reading of the other books, while Willson’s 
fill the mind with useful ideas. 

Most of our schools are not advanced enough for the higher Readers, but I am convinced 
from thorough personal examination that they are the most original and instructive School 
Readers I have everseen. I think good teachers will have no difficulty in instructing intelli- 
gent pupils in the most scientific portion of the books. 

JoHN KIMBALL, Supt. of Schools, Bureau of R. F. & A. L. 





Having full confidence in the judgment of Rev. John Kimball, Bureau Supt. of Education 
for this District, concerning school books, 1 have no hesitancy in endorsing favorably Willson’s 
Series as among the best, if not the best, yet offered to the public. 

C. H. Howarp, Bvt. Brig.-Gen., Assistant Commissioner, D. C. 


From W. M. Coisy, General Superintendent of Freedmen’s Schools in Arkansas. 
Ishall endeavor to use Willson’s Readers and Chartsin my schools. Some years agoI had 
the pleasure of introducing and using in the school-room some of the earlier numbers of the 
Series of Readers, and I never made better readers than from those books. The Charts are un- 
surpassed by any. 





From W. F. MrtcHe.., Superintendent of Freedmen's Schools (in charge of Pa. Freedmen’s 
Association) for Middle Tennessee and Northern Aiabama. 
I have examined Willson’s Intermediate Third Reader, and consider it a most excellent 
book. The Series may now be considered complete, and Willson’s Readersare unsurpassed by 
any in the English language. 


We will furnish these books for introduction, or for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on very liberal terms. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


ALSO PUBLISH A SERIES OF 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY CHARTS, 


TWENTY-TWO IN NUMBER. 


By MARCIUS WILLSON AND N. A. CALKINS. 


I 8 


These Charts are designed, in connection with the accompanying Manual of Instruction 
by Marcius Willson (12mo, $1,50,) and the Primary Object Lessons by N. A. Caulkins (12mo. 
$1 50,)to furnish the teacher with the requisite aids for the practical application of a true sys- 
tem of Elementary Instruction. Inthe six Reading Charts the type is sufficiently large to be 
easily read at adistance of twenty feet. These Charts will be furnished either separately or 
in fall sets, either mounted or in sheets, and also, for Family Use, in neat atlas form, at the fol- 
lowing prices. When mounted, twoare ona card of the size of each Chart, about 22 by 80 
inches. They aresent by mail,in shee/s,at the prices named : 


READING. 
In Sheets. Mounted. 
No. I. Elementary: Sixty illustrated Words...............ccccccssssesssesceees 85 cents. $1 25 
BU ee. IIS ND MII cs csisscocsncosbenchssdcanesnassessccpeasssacescasshs 85 cents. “ 
Be i ES IIE SIND co sccnsassnscccnssecnttessscscossSdsaceneacnaphebate 85 cents. “ 
is i a NE > IEE BOI ocscnccastssescnceedssenosvassasnssesdases wnses tons 85 cents. “ 
BO Fin: SO ¢ OUNEEE MAID 565s soscnnsersesiasnccscssescesssepseseetasacéaneesss 35 cents. “ 
BEG: VE. ROR: WHER LABBORE... 05 ccciveccsssccccoscesccassossccossoscosccssscsecceses 85 cents. “ 
MISCELLAN EOU®S, 
Be ey IN ia sisi cereudcopterisnnt a sikvestosisedsaapebbosseskensasen 35 cents $1 25 
ls Us: NE Cinch s ccencscndesesscinsckegbensetnes concadibodoipascténedinecte 85 cents. y 
TE Ei, WOME assoc niinnn cdasesiccecereséscsasveaiesotetbebessinsscasossoesepess 35 cents. “ 
a ic | I OS FIG. goss isc uscsscocoseseebintesesesccesees sss sesebnnes 85 cents. “ 
ie es, AEE MED aconaiegenevaressecescanadipdetbesssiacunnessrscievnscsotescs 85 cents. “ 
FR ee Fe as si sind isessicacenicsnsacseatnerevecsapsnatiiecoussdieninesess 85 cents. “ 
COLORS. 
No. XIII. Familiar Colors, accompanied by a duplicate set of Hand Color- 
Mids aheic dcaaevhcnndsisevceecdiectsheakerssccaseccioesesstahobes $150 $38 20 
No. XIV. Chromatic Scaleof Colors.....:.....0ccccccscccscorscscsccsccessscescccscceses $1 20 - 
ZOOLOGICAL. 
ee, Ae, TI sss sn scsscnsccencssssnssccctoscesscnesoss 60 cents. $1 88 
No. XVI. Classification of Amimall............:.+:ssssscsssssseressesrssssssereeees 60 cents. “ 
TRO, VEL, TRG, “TRAP CUMMINIIOR.. 5 00.0...ccciccsecccccssenscccsscccccecesecses 60 cents. “ 
BO FEVER POND COE Wis sscttccccccsncsscccsesccnsscsooscooceesseséseonesece 60 cents. - 
BOTANICAL. 
Re I I BIG inisense canvesnserreestscceseseassnccasesorensep ones 60 cents. $1 83 
ie, I OE BI iocccessciconensshacccesesnarbernivarsocesetoseses 60 cents. " 
De. ees, SUUIOUIIIEE TINE OE BIB oo 5 cccnsessccicescnsesscciasenseveseossscuses 60 cents. $i 
No. XXII. Hoomomical Uses, comtinued...........0cccccccccceseccccersssesces ove 60 cents. ” 
Re GE Ce a seis ice veriscaccorispinnisssccenceeivasssecaséssaies $11 70 
" si - OF rekats 000 sss sendin dnderieadasdspises sviseng. oitvceoine 18 00 
’ “ - FE agi rss sas icsessssisncccscssstennesactiesss serene 20 00 


There has been nothing published in the educational line for years that, to our mind, is such 
a meansof conveying knowledge as these Charts and the Manual that accompanies them.— 
Iowa ; 
Wilson’s Manual is the truest American expression of the principles of Pestalottzzi that 
has yet been made. Mr. Willson is legitimately carrying out, in this Manual and the accom- 
panying Charts, the basis of his admirable system of School Readers—W. Y. Teacher. 




















This series, when completed will consist of Five Boooks, viz. : 


I. FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS, (Just published.) 
Il. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC FOR THE SLATE. (In press.) 
Ill. MENTAL ARITHMETIC. (In press.) 
IV. COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. (In press.) 
V. ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC. (In preparation.) 


FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS, 


In the natural order. By John H. French, LL. D. Handsomely Illus- 
trated. 16mo., 40 Cents. 

This little book is divided into fifteen sections, embracing the subjects of Counting, Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division ; the Fractional partsof Numbers, ves, 
Thirds, and Fourths ; Tables of the denominations of Money, Weights, and Measures in com- 
mon use ; thetables of combinations arranged upon a new plan; and a Manual of Suggestions 
for the use of teachers. 

ea The other Books of the Series will contain many new and valuable features that 
will especially commend them to the practical wants of the age. 


HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. 


Symmetrical Penmanship, with marginal Drawing Lessons. In Ten 
Numbers. We have just published the first four numbers of our New 
Series of Writing and Drawing Books, for Schools and Families. Price, 
per dozen, wholesale, $2 00. 


The idea of embracing {n the same series of Copy-Books a system of Practical Penman- 
shipand a course of Lessons in Drawing, isanew one, Teachers and parents are well aware 


that 

CHILDREN ARE FOND OF MAKING PICTURES, 
and that exercises in drawing improve a person’s hand-writing, and vice versa. Drawing has 
not been generally introduced into schools, because no suitable books could be obtained, and 
most teachersare not competent to give instruction in the art without a book. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of Penmanship, ees | aequired and rapidly 
written. The “helps” to the acquisition of this system are simple and valuable, and the eys- 
tem is what its name indicates, “symmetrical”—every letter being formed upon geometrical 
principles and of unvarying proportions. 

The writing and the marginal drawing-lessons occupy the entire width of each page. The 
drawing lessons commence with straight lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, ar- 
chitecture, foliage, perspective, figures of animals, persons, etc. Rules and directions are print- 
ed upon the covers of each book, making each Number complete in itself. 

Svery Primary School should have 


HARPER’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, 
With accompanying Cards. 
For Exercises in Writing, Printing, Drawing and Numbers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
New York, September, 1866. 








